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DETAILED ACTION 

1 . The decision of the Board of Patent Appeals and Interferences mailed on May 14, 2010 
presented a new ground of rejection within the provisions of 37 C.F.R. § 41 .50(b). Applicant's 
reply filed on June 4, 2010 reopens prosecution. Claims 27, 28, 40 and 45-52 are pending. 

Response to Amendment 

2. The rejection of claims 27, 28, 40 and 45-52 under 35 U.S.C. § 1 12, second paragraph 
(see pages 4-6 of the decision) is withdrawn in response to Applicant's amendment. However, a 
new ground of rejection is set forth below. 

The examiner points out that the language of claim 45 does not limit the claim to the 
embodiment illustrated in Figure 7 (see Applicant's remarks, pages 9-1 1). In other words, a 
broadest reasonable interpretation of claim 45 is that the each group of "first" and "second" 
elements recited in the claim represents the same element at first and second points in time (see 
pages 5-6 of the decision). 

Response to Arguments 

3. The examiner does not agree with Applicant's conclusion that the pending claims are 

allowable (remarks, page 12). Applicant notes that the prior art rejections of the claims were 

reversed (remarks, pages 7-8). However, the Board further states (see page 4 of the decision): 

It should be understood, however, that our decision in this regard is based solely 
on the indefiniteness of the claimed subject matter and does not reflect the 
adequacy or the inadequacy of the prior art evidence applied in support of the 
rejection before us. Once definite claims are presented, the Examiner is free to 
apply the same, different, or additional prior art if the Examiner so chooses. 

Accordingly, prior art rejections of the pending claims are set forth below. 
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Claim Rejections under 35 U.S.C. § 112 

4. The following is a quotation of the second paragraph of 35 U.S.C. § 1 12: 

The specification shall conclude with one or more claims particularly pointing out and distinctly claiming the 
subject matter which the applicant regards as his invention. 

5. Claims 45-52 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 1 12, second paragraph, as being indefinite 
for failing to particularly point out and distinctly claim the subject matter that Applicant regards 
as the invention. 

With respect to claim 45 (currently amended), the claim recites "a coincidence between 
said address and said first bug address" and "a coincidence between said address and said second 
bug address." Here, the antecedent basis for the term "said address" is unclear. The examiner 
presumes that Applicant intends "said address" to refer back to the recited "program address." 

With respect to claims 46-52 (previously presented), the claims are dependent on claim 
45 and are therefore indefinite for at least the same reason(s) as noted above. 

Claim Rejections under 35 U.S.C. §103 

6. The following is a quotation of 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) which forms the basis for all 
obviousness rejections set forth in this Office action: 

(a) A patent may not be obtained though the invention is not identically disclosed or described as set forth in 
section 102 of this title, if the differences between the subject matter sought to be patented and the prior art are 
such that the subject matter as a whole would have been obvious at the time the invention was made to a person 
having ordinary skill in the art to which said subject matter pertains. Patentability shall not be negatived by the 
manner in which the invention was made. 
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7. Claims 27, 28 and 40 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as being unpatentable over 
U.S. Patent No. 5,454,100 to Sagane (already of record, "Sagane") in view of U.S. Patent No. 
5,784,537 to Suzuki et al. (already of record, "Suzuki"). 

With respect to claim 27 (currently amended), Sagane teaches a data processing 
apparatus (see, for example, electronic apparatus 1 in FIG. 1) comprising: 

a bug address setting register adapted to store a bug address, said bug address indicating a 
start address for a buggy part of a program (see, for example, interrupt generating address 
register 9 in FIG. 1 and column 3, lines 40-43, which shows that the register stores a correction 
or bug address, and column 3, lines 32-39, which shows that the correction address indicates a 
starting address for a buggy part of a program); 

a coincidence detecting circuit adapted to compare a program address with said bug 
address and output an interrupt request signal, said interrupt request signal indicating a 
coincidence between said program address and said bug address (see, for example, comparator 8 
in FIG. 1 and column 3, lines 48-52, which shows that the comparator compares the execution 
address with the correction address and outputs a coincidence signal, and column 3, lines 59-61, 
which shows that the coincidence signal is output as an interrupt request signal, and see, for 
example, column 5, lines 11-16, which further shows that the interrupt request signal indicates a 
coincidence between the addresses); 

a central processing unit adapted to process an interrupt function upon receipt of said 
interrupt request signal (see, for example, CPU 2 and interrupt control circuit 7d in FIG. 1, which 
shows that the central processing unit receives the interrupt request signal from the interrupt 
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control circuit, and column 5, lines 16-21, which shows processing an interrupt function upon 
receipt of the interrupt request signal). 

To the extent Sagane does not explicitly describe that the central processing unit per se 
processes the interrupt function, such an implementation would have been obvious to those of 
ordinary skill in the art. A person of ordinary skill in the art could, with predictable results, 
implement the teachings of Sagane such that the central processing unit processes the interrupt 
function upon receipt of the interrupt request signal. 

For example, in an analogous art, Suzuki teaches a PC comparison register section 20 that 
generates a ROM correction interruption request to a CPU 14 indicating coincidence between the 
program address and a correction execution interruption address (see, for example, FIG. 1 and 
column 6, lines 27-33). Suzuki further teaches that the CPU 14 executes interruption processing 
(i.e., an interrupt function) upon receipt of the ROM correction interruption request (see, for 
example, column 6, lines 34-36). 

Therefore, as Suzuki suggests, it would have been obvious to those of ordinary skill in 
the art at the time the invention was made to implement the data processing apparatus of Sagane 
such that the central processing unit is adapted to process an interrupt function upon receipt of 
said interrupt request signal. 

Sagane does not explicitly describe: 

a counter register adapted to store a value, said value representing a number of times said 
interrupt request signal indicates said coincidence. 

Nonetheless, Sagane teaches that the interrupt request signal is generated a number of 
times (see, for example, steps S7 and S8 in FIG. 2). Sagane further describes that if the ROM 3 
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includes a plurality of buggy parts, then the interrupt generating address register 9 is updated 
after each bug to reflect the next correction address (see, for example, column 5, lines 49-54). 
Thus, the data processing apparatus of Sagane must identify the next correction address from a 
plurality of correction addresses. To that end, it would have been obvious to those of ordinary 
skill in the art to track the number of times the interrupt request signal is generated, such as with 
a counter register adapted to store a value. 

For example, Suzuki teaches storing a value in the two most significant bits of a register 
that represents the number of correcting portions (i.e., the number of buggy parts) in the program 
(see, for example, FIG. 2B and column 4, lines 41-49). Suzuki describes storing the value and 
updating the stored value each time the ROM correction interruption request is generated (see, 
for example, step S5 in FIG. 4A and step S28 in FIG. 4B). Thus, a person of ordinary skill in the 
art could, with predictable results, derive from the stored value the number of times the ROM 
correction interruption request was generated. 

Therefore, as Sagane and Suzuki suggest, it would have been obvious to those of ordinary 
skill in the art at the time the invention was made to incorporate within the data processing 
apparatus of Sagane, a counter register adapted to store a value, said value representing a number 
of times said interrupt request signal indicates said coincidence. 

With respect to claim 28 (previously presented), the rejection of claim 27 is incorporated, 
and Sagane in view of Suzuki further teaches or suggests that said value is incremented when 
said interrupt request signal indicates said coincidence. 

Suzuki describes that the stored value is decremented when the ROM correction 
interruption request indicates the coincidence (see, for example, step S28 in FIG. 4B). 
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Nonetheless, a person of ordinary skill in the art could, with predictable results, implement the 
teachings of Suzuki such that the stored value is incremented rather than decremented. Indeed, 
as Suzuki demonstrates, incrementing the value of a counter is within the level of ordinary skill 
in the art (see, for example, step S88 in FIG. 12B and column 9, lines 52-54). 

Specifically, Suzuki teaches storing a value that represents the number of correcting 
portions S (step S5 in FIG. 4A). Suzuki further illustrates that during the "processing to set [the] 
ROM correction data for [the] next correcting portion," the stored value is decremented (step 
S28 in FIG. 4B). Then, the stored value is checked to identify whether the number of correcting 
portions (i.e., the number of buggy parts) is equal to 0 (step S29 in FIG. 4B). Suzuki states, "If 
the number of correcting portions S is 0, the processing goes to step S33 since there is no 
residual correcting portion in the subroutine module of code No. m . . . [and] if the number of 
correcting portions S is not 0, the processing goes to step S30 since there [are] still residual 
correcting portions" left to process (see column 6, line 65 to column 7, line 2). 

A person of ordinary skill in the art could implement the teachings of Suzuki such that 
the stored value is incremented rather than decremented and provide the same result. For 
example, referring to FIGS. 4 A and 4B of Suzuki, given the number of correcting portions S, a 
person of ordinary skill in the art could initialize the value to 0 (rather than S) in step S5, 
increment (rather than decrement) the stored value in step S28, and check whether the stored 
value is equal to S (rather than 0) in step S29. Such an implementation is analogous to the one 
described in Suzuki and provides the intended result. 
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Therefore, it would have been obvious to those of ordinary skill in the art at the time the 
invention was made to implement the data processing apparatus of Sagane and Suzuki such that 
said value is incremented when said interrupt request signal indicates said coincidence. 

With respect to claim 40 (currently amended), Sagane teaches a data processing 
apparatus (see, for example, electronic apparatus 1 in FIG. 1) comprising: 

program memory adapted to store instruction codes as a program, a program address 
indicating a location within said program memory for one of the instruction codes (see, for 
example, ROM 3 in FIG. 1 and column 1, lines 9-14, which shows that the ROM is program 
memory that stores instruction codes as a program, and column 3, lines 48-52, which shows that 
an execution or program address indicates a location in the ROM); 

a bug address setting register adapted to store a bug address, said bug address indicating a 
starting address within said program memory for a buggy part of said program (see, for example, 
interrupt generating address register 9 in FIG. 1 and column 3, lines 40-43, which shows that the 
register stores a correction or bug address, and column 3, lines 32-39, which shows that the 
correction address indicates a starting address within the ROM of a buggy part of the program). 

Sagane further teaches an interrupt request signal that indicates a coincidence between 
said program address and said bug address (see, for example, column 3, lines 59-61, which 
shows an interrupt request signal, and column 3, lines 48-52, which shows that the interrupt 
request signal indicates a coincidence between the execution address and the correction address), 
but does not explicitly describe: 
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a counter register adapted to store a value, said value being incremented when an 
interrupt request signal indicates a coincidence between said program address and said bug 
address. 

Nonetheless, Sagane teaches that the interrupt request signal is generated a number of 
times (see, for example, steps S7 and S8 in FIG. 2). Sagane further describes that if the ROM 3 
includes a plurality of buggy parts, then the interrupt generating address register 9 is updated 
after each bug to reflect the next correction address (see, for example, column 5, lines 49-54). 
Thus, the data processing apparatus of Sagane must identify the next correction address from a 
plurality of correction addresses. To that end, it would have been obvious to those of ordinary 
skill in the art to track the number of times the interrupt request signal is generated, such as with 
a counter register adapted to store a value. 

For example, in an analogous art, Suzuki teaches a PC comparison register section 20 that 
generates a ROM correction interruption request to a CPU 14 indicating coincidence between the 
program address and a correction execution interruption address (see, for example, FIG. 1 and 
column 6, lines 27-33). Suzuki further teaches storing a value in the two most significant bits of 
a register that represents the number of correcting portions (i.e., the number of buggy parts) in 
the program (see, for example, FIG. 2B and column 4, lines 41-49). Suzuki describes storing the 
value and updating the stored value each time the ROM correction interruption request is 
generated (see, for example, step S5 in FIG. 4A and step S28 in FIG. 4B). Thus, a person of 
ordinary skill in the art could, with predictable results, derive from the stored value the number 
of times the ROM correction interruption request was generated. 
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Therefore, as Sagane and Suzuki suggest, it would have been obvious to those of ordinary 
skill in the art at the time the invention was made to incorporate within the data processing 
apparatus of Sagane, a counter register adapted to store a value. Sagane in view of Suzuki 
further teaches or suggests said value being incremented when an interrupt request signal 
indicates a coincidence between said program address and said bug address. 

Suzuki describes that the stored value is decremented when the ROM correction 
interruption request indicates the coincidence (see, for example, step S28 in FIG. 4B). 
Nonetheless, a person of ordinary skill in the art could, with predictable results, implement the 
teachings of Suzuki such that the stored value is incremented rather than decremented. Indeed, 
as Suzuki demonstrates, incrementing the value of a counter is within the level of ordinary skill 
in the art (see, for example, step S88 in FIG. 12B and column 9, lines 52-54). 

Specifically, Suzuki teaches storing a value that represents the number of correcting 
portions S (step S5 in FIG. 4A). Suzuki further illustrates that during the "processing to set [the] 
ROM correction data for [the] next correcting portion," the stored value is decremented (step 
S28 in FIG. 4B). Then, the stored value is checked to identify whether the number of correcting 
portions (i.e., the number of buggy parts) is equal to 0 (step S29 in FIG. 4B). Suzuki states, "If 
the number of correcting portions S is 0, the processing goes to step S33 since there is no 
residual correcting portion in the subroutine module of code No. m . . . [and] if the number of 
correcting portions S is not 0, the processing goes to step S30 since there [are] still residual 
correcting portions" left to process (see column 6, line 65 to column 7, line 2). 

A person of ordinary skill in the art could implement the teachings of Suzuki such that 
the stored value is incremented rather than decremented and provide the same result. For 
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example, referring to FIGS. 4A and 4B of Suzuki, given the number of correcting portions S, a 
person of ordinary skill in the art could initialize the value to 0 (rather than S) in step S5, 
increment (rather than decrement) the stored value in step S28, and check whether the stored 
value is equal to S (rather than 0) in step S29. Such an implementation is analogous to the one 
described in Suzuki and provides the intended result. 

Therefore, it would have been obvious to those of ordinary skill in the art at the time the 
invention was made to implement the data processing apparatus of Sagane and Suzuki such that 
said value is incremented when an interrupt request signal indicates a coincidence between said 
program address and said bug address. 

Sagane in view of Suzuki further teaches or suggests: 

wherein another program address indicates a location within said program memory for 
another of the instruction codes (see, for example, Sagane, column 3, lines 48-52, which shows 
that another execution or program address indicates another location in the ROM). 

8. Claims 45-50 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as being unpatentable over Sagane in 
view of Suzuki and in view of U.S. Patent No. 6,412,081 to Koscal et al. (already of record, 
"Koscal"). 

With respect to claim 45 (currently amended), Sagane teaches a data processing 
apparatus (see, for example, electronic apparatus 1 in FIG. 1) comprising: 

program memory adapted to store instruction codes as a program, a program address 
indicating a location within said program memory for one of the instruction codes (see, for 
example, ROM 3 in FIG. 1 and column 1, lines 9-14, which shows that the ROM is program 
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memory that stores instruction codes as a program, and column 3, lines 48-52, which shows that 
an execution or program address indicates a location in the ROM); 

a central processing unit adapted to process interrupt functions, one of said interrupt 
functions being processed upon receipt of a first interrupt request signal or a second interrupt 
request signal (see, for example, CPU 2 and interrupt control circuit 7d in FIG. 1, which shows 
that the central processing unit receives an interrupt request signal from the interrupt control 
circuit, and column 5, lines 16-21, which shows processing an interrupt function upon receipt of 
the interrupt request signal). 

To the extent Sagane does not explicitly describe that the central processing unit per se 
processes the interrupt functions, such an implementation would have been obvious to those of 
ordinary skill in the art. A person of ordinary skill in the art could, with predictable results, 
implement the teachings of Sagane such that the central processing unit processes one of the 
interrupt functions upon receipt of the interrupt request signal. 

For example, in an analogous art, Suzuki teaches a PC comparison register section 20 that 
generates a ROM correction interruption request to a CPU 14 indicating coincidence between the 
program address and a correction execution interruption address (see, for example, FIG. 1 and 
column 6, lines 27-33). Suzuki further teaches that the CPU 14 executes interruption processing 
(i.e., an interrupt function) upon receipt of the ROM correction interruption request (see, for 
example, column 6, lines 34-36). 

Therefore, as Suzuki suggests, it would have been obvious to those of ordinary skill in 
the art at the time the invention was made to implement the data processing apparatus of Sagane 
such that the central processing unit is adapted to process interrupt functions, one of said 
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interrupt functions being processed upon receipt of a first interrupt request signal or a second 
interrupt request signal. 

Sagane and Suzuki do not explicitly describe that the central processing unit is adapted to 
process interrupt functions of different priority levels. 

Nonetheless, central processing units are known in the art to process interrupt functions 
of different priority levels. For example, in an analogous art, Koscal teaches processing interrupt 
functions to patch bugs in a program (see, for example, the abstract). Koscal further teaches that 
the microprocessor is adapted to execute interrupt functions of different priority levels, so as to 
provide for immediate execution of interrupt functions with higher priority levels (see, for 
example, column 14, lines 2-7). 

Therefore, as Koscal suggests, it would have been obvious to those of ordinary skill in 
the art at the time the invention was made to implement the data processing apparatus of Sagane 
and Suzuki such that the central processing unit is adapted to process interrupt functions of 
different priority levels. 

Sagane in view of Suzuki and Koscal further teaches or suggests: 

a first coincidence detecting circuit adapted to compare said program address with a first 
bug address and output said first interrupt request signal, said central processing unit receiving 
said first interrupt request signal (see, for example, Sagane, comparator 8 in FIG. 1 and column 
3, lines 48-52, which shows that the comparator compares the execution address with a 
correction or bug address and outputs a coincidence signal, and column 3, lines 59-61, which 
shows that the coincidence signal is output as an interrupt request signal, and see, for example, 
column 5, lines 11-16, which further shows that the interrupt request signal indicates a 
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coincidence between the addresses, and FIG. 1, which shows that the central processing unit 
receives the interrupt request signal from the interrupt control circuit); 

a second coincidence detecting circuit adapted to compare said program address with a 
second bug address and output said second interrupt request signal, said central processing unit 
receiving said second interrupt request signal (see, for example, Sagane, comparator 8 in FIG. 1 
and column 3, lines 48-52, which shows that the comparator compares the execution address 
with a correction or bug address and outputs a coincidence signal, and column 3, lines 59-61, 
which shows that the coincidence signal is output as an interrupt request signal, and see, for 
example, column 5, lines 11-16, which further shows that the interrupt request signal indicates a 
coincidence between the addresses, and FIG. 1, which shows that the central processing unit 
receives the interrupt request signal from the interrupt control circuit). 

Sagane describes that if the ROM 3 includes a plurality of buggy parts, then the interrupt 
generating address register 9 is updated after each bug to reflect the next correction address (see, 
for example, column 5, lines 49-54). In an analogous embodiment, Sagane likewise teaches a 
correction address register 21 that is updated to reflect the next correction address (see, for 
example, column 6, lines 63-67), and further suggests, as an alternative, providing a plurality of 
correction address registers 21 and a plurality of comparators 8 for the plurality of buggy parts 
(see, for example, column 6, line 67 to column 7, line 3). Thus, a person of ordinary skill in the 
art could, with predictable results, incorporate a plurality of comparators (i.e., coincidence 
detecting circuits) into the data processing apparatus of Sagane. 

Therefore, it would have been obvious to those of ordinary skill in the art at the time the 
invention was made to implement the data processing apparatus of Sagane, Suzuki and Koscal 
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such that the data processing apparatus comprises first and second coincidence detecting circuits 
adapted to compare said program address with first and second bug addresses and output said 
first and second interrupt request signals, respectively. 

Sagane further teaches that the interrupt request signal indicates a coincidence between 
said program address and said first bug address or a coincidence between said program address 
and said second bug address (see, for example, column 3, lines 48-52, which shows that the 
interrupt request signal indicates a coincidence between the execution address and the correction 
address), but Sagane, Suzuki and Koscal do not explicitly describe: 

a counter register adapted to store a value, said value being incremented by 1 when said 
first interrupt request signal indicates a coincidence between said address and said first bug 
address or when said second interrupt request signal indicates a coincidence between said 
address and said second bug address, 

wherein said counter register is set to 0 during initialization processing. 

Nonetheless, Sagane teaches that the interrupt request signal is generated a number of 
times (see, for example, steps S7 and S8 in FIG. 2). As noted above, Sagane further describes 
that if the ROM 3 includes a plurality of buggy parts, then the interrupt generating address 
register 9 is updated after each bug to reflect the next correction address (see, for example, 
column 5, lines 49-54). Thus, the data processing apparatus of Sagane must identify the next 
correction address from a plurality of correction addresses. To that end, it would have been 
obvious to those of ordinary skill in the art to track the number of times the interrupt request 
signal is generated, such as with a counter register adapted to store a value. 
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For example, Suzuki teaches storing a value in the two most significant bits of a register 
that represents the number of correcting portions (i.e., the number of buggy parts) in the program 
(see, for example, FIG. 2B and column 4, lines 41-49). Suzuki describes storing the value and 
updating the stored value each time the ROM correction interruption request is generated (see, 
for example, step S5 in FIG. 4A and step S28 in FIG. 4B). Thus, a person of ordinary skill in the 
art could, with predictable results, derive from the stored value the number of times the ROM 
correction interruption request was generated. 

Therefore, as Sagane and Suzuki suggest, it would have been obvious to those of ordinary 
skill in the art at the time the invention was made to incorporate within the data processing 
apparatus of Sagane, a counter register adapted to store a value. Sagane in view of Suzuki 
further teaches or suggests said value being incremented by 1 when said first interrupt request 
signal indicates a coincidence between said address and said first bug address or when said 
second interrupt request signal indicates a coincidence between said address and said second bug 
address, wherein said counter register is set to 0 during initialization processing. 

Suzuki describes that the stored value is decremented when the ROM correction 
interruption request indicates the coincidence (see, for example, step S28 in FIG. 4B). 
Nonetheless, a person of ordinary skill in the art could, with predictable results, implement the 
teachings of Suzuki such that the stored value is incremented rather than decremented. Indeed, 
as Suzuki demonstrates, incrementing the value of a counter is within the level of ordinary skill 
in the art (see, for example, step S88 in FIG. 12B and column 9, lines 52-54). 

Specifically, Suzuki teaches storing a value that represents the number of correcting 
portions S (step S5 in FIG. 4A). Suzuki further illustrates that during the "processing to set [the] 
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ROM correction data for [the] next correcting portion," the stored value is decremented (step 
S28 in FIG. 4B). Then, the stored value is checked to identify whether the number of correcting 
portions (i.e., the number of buggy parts) is equal to 0 (step S29 in FIG. 4B). Suzuki states, "If 
the number of correcting portions S is 0, the processing goes to step S33 since there is no 
residual correcting portion in the subroutine module of code No. m . . . [and] if the number of 
correcting portions S is not 0, the processing goes to step S30 since there [are] still residual 
correcting portions" left to process (see column 6, line 65 to column 7, line 2). 

A person of ordinary skill in the art could implement the teachings of Suzuki such that 
the stored value is incremented rather than decremented and provide the same result. For 
example, referring to FIGS. 4 A and 4B of Suzuki, given the number of correcting portions S, a 
person of ordinary skill in the art could initialize the value to 0 (rather than S) in step S5, 
increment (rather than decrement) the stored value in step S28, and check whether the stored 
value is equal to S (rather than 0) in step S29. Such an implementation is analogous to the one 
described in Suzuki and provides the intended result. 

Therefore, it would have been obvious to those of ordinary skill in the art at the time the 
invention was made to implement the data processing apparatus of Sagane, Suzuki and Koscal 
such that said value is incremented by 1 when said first interrupt request signal indicates a 
coincidence between said address and said first bug address or when said second interrupt 
request signal indicates a coincidence between said address and said second bug address, 
wherein said counter register is set to 0 during initialization processing. 

With respect to claim 46 (previously presented), the rejection of claim 45 is incorporated, 
and Sagane in view of Suzuki and Koscal further teaches or suggests that said counter register is 
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located within a random access memory at a predetermined memory address (see, for example, 
Suzuki, column 5, lines 41-46, which shows that the value is stored at a predetermined location 
within RAM). 

With respect to claim 47 (previously presented), the rejection of claim 45 is incorporated, 
and Sagane in view of Suzuki and Koscal further teaches or suggests: 

bug address setting registers adapted to store said first and second bug addresses (see, for 
example, Sagane, interrupt generating address register 9 in FIG. 1 and column 3, lines 40-43, 
which shows that the register stores the correction or bug address). 

With respect to claim 48 (previously presented), the rejection of claim 45 is incorporated, 
and Sagane in view of Suzuki and Koscal further teaches or suggests that said first bug address 
indicates a starting address within said program memory for a first buggy part of said program, 
and said second bug address indicates a starting address within said program memory for a 
second buggy part of said program (see, for example, Sagane, column 3, lines 32-39, which 
shows that that the correction or bug addresses indicate starting addresses within the ROM of 
buggy parts of the program). 

With respect to claim 49 (previously presented), the rejection of claim 48 is incorporated, 
and Sagane in view of Suzuki and Koscal further teaches or suggests that said central processing 
unit is adapted use said value to select for correction said first buggy part or said second buggy 
part (see, for example, Suzuki, column 6, line 65 to column 7, line 7, which shows that the value 
is used to select the corresponding buggy part for correction). 
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With respect to claim 50 (previously presented), the rejection of claim 45 is incorporated, 
and Sagane in view of Suzuki and Koscal further teaches or suggests that said first and second 
interrupt request signals are input to said central processing unit as two different interrupt request 
signals (see, for example, Sagane, column 5, lines 49-54, which shows that the interrupt request 
signal is generated separately for each buggy part of the program, and Suzuki, column 6, lines 
27-36, which further shows that the interrupt request signals are input to the CPU). 

9. Claims 51 and 52 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as being unpatentable over 
Sagane in view of Suzuki and in view of Koscal, as applied to claim 45 above, and further in 
view of U.S. Patent No. 5,701,506 to Hosotani (already of record, "Hosotani"). 

With respect to claim 51 (previously presented), the rejection of claim 45 is incorporated, 
and Sagane in view of Suzuki and Koscal further teaches or suggests that said first and second 
interrupt request signals are input to said central processing unit (see, for example, Suzuki, 
column 6, lines 27-36), but does not explicitly describe that said first and second interrupt 
request signals are input to said central processing unit as a single interruption. 

However, in an analogous art, Hosotani teaches a plurality of coincidence detecting 
circuits that each output a signal indicating a coincidence between a program address and a bug 
address (see, for example, match circuits 9 in FIG. 2 and column 4, lines 30-59). Hosotani 
further teaches that the coincidence signals are combined into a single signal (see, for example, 
column 4, line 60 to column 5, line 2). The teachings of Hosotani provide for correcting a 
plurality of bugs in a program stored in a ROM without remaking the ROM (see, for example, 
column 1, lines 45-50). 
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Therefore, as Hosotani suggests, it would have been obvious to those of ordinary skill in 
the art at the time the invention was made to implement the data processing apparatus of Sagane, 
Suzuki and Koscal such that said first and second interrupt request signals are input to said 
central processing unit as a single interruption, thus providing an optimized mechanism for 
correcting a plurality of bugs in a program. 

With respect to claim 52 (previously presented), the rejection of claim 51 is incorporated, 
and Sagane in view of Suzuki, Koscal and Hosotani further teaches or suggests that said first and 
second interrupt request signals are AND'ed together to become said single interruption. 

Hosotani teaches that the coincidence signals are OR'ed together, and that the resulting 
output is at a "1" level when any one of the address comparisons is a match and at a "0" level 
when all of the comparisons are mismatches (see, for example, column 4, line 60 to column 5, 
line 2). In other words, Hosotani defines the coincidence detection mechanism as "active high." 
When the mechanism is instead defined as "active low," a person of ordinary skill in art could, 
with predictable results, substitute the OR gate 14 with an AND gate to provide the same result. 
The resulting output from the AND gate, in such a case, would be at a "0" level when any one of 
the address comparisons is a match and at a "1" level when all of the comparisons are 
mismatches. The truth tables below illustrate: 

Active high (a "1" level represents a match or coincidence between the addresses) 



First signal (Si) 


Second signal (S 2 ) 


Si OR S 2 


Result 


0 


0 


0 


No Interrupt 


0 


1 


1 


Interrupt 


1 


0 


1 


Interrupt 


1 


1 


1 


Interrupt 
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Active low (a "0" level represents a match or coincidence between the addresses) 



First signal (Si) 


Second signal (S2) 


Si AND S 2 


Result 


1 


1 


1 


No Interrupt 


1 


0 


0 


Interrupt 


0 


1 


0 


Interrupt 


0 


0 


0 


Interrupt 



Therefore, it would have been obvious to those of ordinary skill in the art at the time the 
invention was made to implement the data processing apparatus of Sagane, Suzuki, Koscal and 
Hosotani such that said first and second interrupt request signals are AND'ed together to become 
said single interruption. 

Conclusion 

10. The prior art made of record and not relied upon is considered pertinent to Applicant's 
disclosure (see the attached Notice of References Cited). 

1 1 . Any inquiry concerning this communication or earlier communications from the 
examiner should be directed to Michael J. Yigdall whose telephone number is (571) 272-3707. 
The examiner can normally be reached on Monday to Friday from 9:00 AM to 5:30 PM. 

If attempts to reach the examiner by telephone are unsuccessful, the examiner's 
supervisor, Tuan Q. Dam can be reached on (571) 272-3695. The fax phone number for the 
organization where this application or proceeding is assigned is 571-273-8300. 
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